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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


NATIVE PAPERS 


Week ending the 28th December 1878. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


— —— — _ a a a nn en we 
No. Names of Newspapers, _ Place of publication. cao Ge: Dates of ‘papers received and examined 
BENGALI. - | 
Monthly. 7 . 
1 | “ Bharat Shramajivi’ _..., aes ... | Barahanagar ase 4,000 | 
2 | * Rajshahye Sambad”’ _.., ii .. | B&jshahye mes ee | 
3 |“ Gramvarta Prakashiki” »». | Comercolly oe 200 | 
oe ies a Pratibha” aceite | VOR ict eae 
.. 1" i” or vcs eee | Cloutta a en 
: Bi-monthly. , 
6 | ‘“ Caéln& Prakash’”’ ji ee oe eeeee 
7 | * Hindu Lalan4” iia ini .. | Naw&bgunge, Barrack- isenas 
| pore. — 
8 | “ Sahayogi” on eet | Ripor®, Caloutia l © sc.ce 
3 Weekly. : | 
9 | ** Banga Hitaishi”’ ie ...| Bhavénipore, Caloutia| ...... 
10 | * Bharat Mihir” nn one ... | Mymensingh nee 658 
11 |“ Bharat Sanskérak” ...  .. «| Harindbhi co ae 
12 |‘ Bengal Advertiser” ... ««. «|  Ditto— soe]. seeees 
13 | * Bishva Dit” sia en ... | Laliganj, Calcutta... siacone 
14 |“ Bardwan Prachériké” ... ... ... | Bardwan ove 165 
1 Bardwan Sanjivani”’ ove eee eee Ditto eee @ceees 24th December 1878. 
16 | ** Dacca Prakash” a. ae ia 400 {22nd ditto. 
17 | ‘*Education Gazette” .... ..  «.. | Hooghly ne 1,168 | 20th ditto. 
18 | “ Gramvarta Prakashika”’ ee ...|Comercolly ate 200 | 21st ditto. 
19 | ‘Hindu Hitaishini’”’ see bee ... | Dacca asi 300 | 2lst ditto. 
20 | “ Hindu Ranjika”’ 4s vee | Beauleah, Rajshdhye... 200 |18th = ditto, 
21 | ‘*Murshidibad Pratinidhi” __... .«. | Berhampore nae saad 20th _— ditto. 
22 | “ Pratikér” aoe er 235 | 20th ditto. 
23 | * Rangpore Dik Prakash”’ i ... | Kakinia, Rangpore ... 250 |19th ditto. 
24 | ‘* Sadharani” re ‘ia ... | Chinsurah ae 516 | 22nd ditto. 
25 | ‘‘ Sahachara” oo ws ol ae waa: aa 
26 | “ Sambad Bhaskar”’ nes - ». | _ Ditto ne hace 
27 «| * Sanjivant” sos one see | ME ymensingh wt fee Pee a. 
28 |“ Sulabha Samachar” ... es ... | Caleutta is §,500 | 21st ditto. 
29 | ** Soma Prakash” vos = eesti ne | WavAnfpore ia 700 | 23rd _—_ ditto. 
| Bi-weekly. ‘5 | 
30 | “ Banga Mitra” ae ‘on 4,000 
Tri-weekly. | 
31 | “Samach4ré Sudhabarshana” ... ... | Calcutta a gaaes 
Daily. | 
$2. | “© Sambad: Prabhakar” © :.. ° ... eee Calcutta | a 550 | 9th & 10th Dec. & 20th to 26th Dec. 1878. 
33 | “‘Sambad Purnachandrodaya” ... ...| Ditto —— 18th & 20th, 21st, 23rd & 24th Dec. 1878. 
34 | “Samachar Chandrika” os ... | Ditto ae 625 | 21st and 23rd December 1878. 
35 |‘ Banga Vidya Prakashiké”’ ... ...{ Ditto em Weer | 
36 | ** Arya Mihir” ~~ = el ae ot ee 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
) Weekly. | 
37 | ** Howrah Hitakari” __... ses .. | Bethar, Howrah _.. 300 | 
38 |** Murshidabad Patrik&”... .... ... | Berhampore oa | easeee = | 20th December 1878. 
39 | “ Barisél Vartabaha” ..., bas .»- | Barisal 300 | 
ENGLISH aND Urpv. | | 
40 | “Urdu Guide” ne les ... | Calcutta ee 400 | 2lst ditto. 
Urpv. 
it Bi-monthly. | 7 | 
41 é “ Akhbar-ul-Akhiar” eee eee eee Mazufferpore eee eovete 
Hinpt. 7 
Weekly. 
42 | ** Behar Bandhu”’ co ... | Bankipore, Patna ... 609 | 25th ditto. 
43 | “ Bharat Mitra”’ nos eee, one § CRORE ‘as pean: 19th _— ditto. 
PERSIAN. ' | ' 
44 | “ Jam-Jahén-numa” a —. wa Ditto Oe 250 | 20th ditto. 
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December 20th, 1878. 


PRATIKARA, 
December 20th, 1878. 


Hispv Hiratsuinr, 
December 21st, 1878. 
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PoLiricaL. 


1. Tux Sangbdd Purnachandrodaya says, that some of its learned con. 
temporaries blame the English, and represent 
_ the Amér as an innocent lamb, deserving 
of compassion. How could a lamb be guilty of such unbecoming invective 
against the Governor-General? Did it show excellence on his part to be 
spiteful to the English after receiving arms and mone from them? Did it 
betoken friendship to cherish enmity against the England with which he had 
so long been on terms of amity? Was it proper for him to be heedless of 
the wishes of a neighbour? Was it ordinary guilt that he incurred when he 
insulted the Viceroy of the Empress of Great Britain at the same time that 
he was treating Russia graciously? Then how can the Amtr be deemed 
guiltless? If even he had not been in fault, the mere fact of his having 
insulted a superior makes him merit punishment. _ 
2, The Pratikéra, in giving a Bengali translation of the Amér’s reply, - 
says that it has been made from the English 
furnished by the Press Commissioner, who 
. translated from the Persian. The writer would 
like to see the original Persian. We acknowledge, continues he, that, 
in translating from a foreign language, it is difficult to preserve the idea of 
the original ; allowance may be made for this difficulty. We can also believe 
that Mr. Lethbridge, being a Government official and enjoying Government 
pay, was unwittingly tempted to embellish his translation so as to favour the 
views of Government. This also may be pardoned, though not so readily. 
But if he has wilfully altered the text to suit Government purposes, it 
becomes a matter greatly to be deplored. This is unpardonable. We are 
unwilling to believe that Mr. Lethbridge has done this. When a man is 
caught in the act of besmearing himself with mud, who will not call him 
unclean? In one part the Amr is represented as saying: “If Yakub Khan 
be released and set at liberty, our friendship with the Afghan Government 
will be firmly cemented.” Now, the latter portion of this sentence must be 
the words of the English and not of the Amir. They could not have 
formed a part of the Amér’s letter. The Amér would have said—“ our friend- 
ship with the Huglish Government.” We know not whether the mistake is - 
a wilful one, or whether it has'come about inadvertently. Mr. Lethbridge is 
a good and respectable person; no one can for a moment believe that he 
has done this designedly. We know not what to think of the matter. We 
do not know; but Mr. Lethbridge certainly knows. A man committing a sin 
knows it to be such. 
8. The Hindu Hitdishint, writing of the Amétr’s submissive letter to 
The Amér of Cébul’s dilemma, .  '4¢ Viceroy, remarks that the Amér is an inde- 
| pendent ruler, and there was no necessity for 
the present war. The Amér felt aggrieved at the repeated demands made on 
him. He cannot be condemned for wishing to preserve his independence, nor 
can he be blamed for having received a Russian mission. The Amér’s territory 
and army are in confusion. God has turned away Hisface from him. The 
Amir has been deceived by the Russians, who promised him money with which 
to pay his troops. His independence may be said to have departed, since his own 
people are discontended with him. Russia was no genuine friend of the Amty's: 
she only tried to serve her own purposes. It appears that she was at the bottom 
of the entire Cabul disturbance. This could not be disguised from Europeans, — 
and therefore England has advanced ‘into Cdbul. We doubt, if even the 
Amtr made peace now, whether he could retain his independence, for all his 


principal towns will be in the possession of the English after the fall of Cabul, 


Public opinion anent the CdbuZ war. 


The English translation of the 
Amir’s reply. 
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and it is only by their grace that he can hope to retain his throne.’ He will 
become a tributary, like Barodd and others. The Amér will, however, be able 
to save his self-respect if he will only undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
in the interim make over his throne to his.son Ydékub Khdn. 

4, The license tax, remarks the Grdmvdrid Prakdshikd, was imposed 
um ut wd be to stave off future distress from’ famine; but 
and the cost of the war. ° oe ‘ 

by assessing the indigent classes of artizans 
and traders, greater distress has been produced, and India’s last signs of life 
have departed, so that it has now become a corpse. To see such a sadden- 
ing spectacle ought to melt even a heart of stone. It is a standing 
maxim of the world that distress comes of itself unawares; but our Govern- 
ment and its acts follow a contrary law, both in this respect and in respect 
of the way in which it regards the condition to which the country has been 
reduced. Instead of being sad at our distress, the costs of the Cabul war are 


to be saddled on India. India sent its army to the China war and had to 


pay the expense ; the cost of the expedition to Egypt was likewise borne by 
this country, though we fail to see what connection India has with Egypt. All 
we can now do, is to cry out and make our distress known to the enlightened 
people of England. It will not do for our Associations'to remain quiet 
now. et all the other associations join the two that have already taken the 
lead. There are many compassionate people in England who know all about 
India and its state ; let, therefore, these men be asked to support our representa- 
tions to Parliament. The English will discover that we have learnt to cry 
and to send out wailings from the depths of our heart. 

5. Though, remarks the Dacca Prakasha, the ministry alone know 
the real design of the present war, a little 
reflection will serve to show that it is intended 
to prevent any future invasion of India by Russia. Of all the circumstances 
which have excited the displeasure of the English against the Amir, his refusal 
to accept the British mission after having so graciously . received a Russian 
one, must be set down asthe gravest. Why is the warstill being prosecuted, 
seeing that the Russian mission has left Cadul, and Russia’s conduct has 
not been shown to have contemplated anything adverse to the English 
cause, and Hneland has expressed her satisfaction at the utterances of 
Russia, and there is no dispute between Russia and England? If the 
war was commenced in ignorance of facts, why should it not be brought to a 
termination now? ‘The Admr has dispelled all doubts as to his alleged 
incivility. He expresses a wish to renew former friendly relations. Why 
then is the war still going on, and numberless lives being sacrificed? Of 
course, if the English contemplate the taking of Cdbul, there is nothing 
more to be said. 

6. The Som Prakdsha remarks that the mist hitherto clouding the 

Correspondence between the cone Cabul policy has been cleared away by the 
anes of Rami towards Tarkey snd of English themselves. It was a mistake, it 
Rees Semen Se seems, to attribute the present war to a fear 
of Russia, inasmuch as we learn from a recent telegram that the Envoy 
of that Power has been ordered to leave Cabul at once. ‘The fear of 
Russia must depart simultaneously. Does not, then, the invasion of Cadbul 
appear clearly now to be an unadulterated act of injustice; and is Cdbul 
so tempting a spoil that justice must be disregaried? If covetous- 
ness be not a reason, then could it have been to pay off old scores, 
or because the Amir refused the invitation to the Delht Darbar? ‘At 
all events, we observe a wonderful correspondence between the present 
treatment of Cdbul by England and Russia's treatment of Turkey, 
and the excuses she made for going to war with that country. From all 


The real design of the Cabul war. 
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the coftrespondence ‘published, it does not appear that any:real insult was. 
offered to the Enghsh, or even intended by the dmér or his officials: 
Is it not then trickery ‘to talk of an insult, or of the absence of a-reply from 
the Amtr ? When that reply was afterwards received, it turned out to be a’ 


humble’ and submissive one. The subsequent acts, too, of the Amtr go ty 
show that he never intended hostility to the English. He might before this 


have strongly fortified the mountain passes. England has had recourse 


to the same contrivances with the dmfr that Russia adopted in connection: 
with its protocol, &c., in the matter of Turkey, so that the two Powers stand 
on an equal footing. Moreover, as Russia desisted only after taking some of 
the principal parts of Turkey, so, if the 4fghdns are defeated, some of the 
principal portions of Afghdnistdn must be severed. As Turkey depended 
on England for support, and therefore did not at once submit to Russia, so 
has the Amér relied on Russian aid, and been disappointed. Qne is tempted 
to draw the inference that England and Russia have conspired to subvert 
Muhamadanism. | ue 
7. After publishing a translation of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s letter, 
The CéBul Mission and the conduct O02 Hartmohan Mookerjee makes the following 
of Government towards the Native remarks in an article to the Som Prakdsha :— 
Srnces, _ §o the British Embassy was a failure, though 
the Amér never thought that he had insulted the English ; but his policy and 
that of the English are very different. The English want money and territory. 
We enjoy much comfort and happiness under British rule, and we wish it 


‘may continue to spread wisdom and prosperity over the land. Government: 


is anxious to benefit us, but the flattering clique by which the Viceroy is sur- 
rounded presents an obstacle. Moreover, the administration is carried on 
mainly by competition-wallahs, by whom there is no chance of the subjects 
being well cared for, or of their interests being guarded. Government is, as’ 
it were, steering in a direction exactly contrary to that in which the object it 
seeks is to be gained. Witness, for instance, its desire to crush the Native 
Princes, who by their independence serve to increase the honor and majesty of. 
the British Empire, as is evidenced by the eagerness with which they have 
come forward with aid. Alas! Government does not comprehend this; it 
only wishes to seize upon the whole of India. Government does not see its’ 
own faults. See how it has stopped our mouths. It is almost certain that 
Government will at evey step meet with misfortune after it has annihilated 
the Native Princes. Let Government peruse the Statesman’s remarks and 
set itself right. This journal has often implored that Jhanst might be 
restored tothe Rajd. With this advice we agree. Native Princes know 
how to keep natives in comfort and contentment. There are Englishmen’ 
who could not hold their own against some native politicians; unfortunately 
these latter have not had the opportunity of bringing their wisdom to notice. 
We would advise Government to forego all thought of absorbing the native 
principalities. | cee 
8. Although, says the Sangbdéd Prabhdékara, the tide of the Cabul 
The Cébul war and Lord Lytton’s War has advanced, yet it has up to this 
speech, | been unable to reach the principal part of 
Afghdnistén. None of the encounters can be termed a great battle. 


Although unable to say precisely what the aim of Government is, yet from 


the recent speech of Lord Lytton, delivered to the Native Chiefs at Lahore, 
we guess that the British troops will not advance beyond Jeldldbdd and 
Candahdr, which will be incorporated with the Indian Empire for the 
present. The fate of the rest of Afghdnistdn will depend on the conduct 
of the Amir. Lord Lytton’s speech seems to point out that the Amér will 
sue for peace, and will not reject the friendship of the English. We hope 


( 5) 


and wish so too; but judging from present circiimstances, we do not 
believe that all the terms of our Government will be accepted,. The Auén 
will find it difficult to accept Lord, Beaconsfield’s violent policy ; but he 
must submit to the Suleimdn range being made. the boundary of 
India, and to himself becoming tributary to the English, or take the 
evil consequences of a refusal. Much evil will result from. bringing 
Afghanistan within the British Indian Empire. Let peace he established with 
the Amir on the conditions previously offered by our Government, and let 
his independence be assured to him. We do not think, if this was done, 
that he would attempt again to pursue the line of conduct he has been 
pursuing. He depended upon Russian aid; but he will not do so again, 
seeing that he has been so sadly deceived. | 

9. The Sahachara refers to Colonel Baker’s work entitled ‘Clouds in 


The Afghan war and the English the East,” and to the reported interviews with 


policy, _ the different independent rulers of Central 
Asia, whence it was gathered that the principal men were of opinion that 


the present independent dominions would before long come under the 


rule of either England or Russia. The writer then goes on to say that 
these prophetic words seem likely to be soon realized, judging from the 
actions of the above two Powers in Central Asia during the past few years. 


Let Lord Lytton and his master, Lord Beaconsfield, waste as many words: 
as they like; the object of the present war is to conquer. Afyhanistan, and 
even togo beyond it. The bad conduct of the Amir, &c., is but a pretext. 


Had the Ministry clearly and openly explained matters as to the necessity 
of annexing Afghdnistdn and entered into war with Russia, and not 
thrown the burden of the cost on the shoulders of India, the Indian 
Government would not have been blamed, however opinions might have 
differed as to the character of the policy adopted. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet would have been praised for frankness, and India’s people would 


not have been subjected to increased taxation. But we are sorry to say, 
frankness and goodness are words not to be found in the _ political. 


dictionary of Lord Beaconsfield. The insult offered by Shere Ait has 


been explained away by his subsequent letter. If Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Government of India persist in trying to make capital out of that 


insult, they must be thin-skinned indeed, and not fit to be entrusted with 
power. Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct towards Russia, the acquisition 
of Cyprus, &c., will no doubt bring about open enmity with Russia. .The 
Ministry in pretending to fear a Russian invasion, are merely throwing dust 
into the eyes of the public. The Premier has already contradicted himself 
on this point, and he cannot blame Russia now. The present war then is 
intended to ward off future possible evil. Many have endeavoured to show 
the justice of it. But we do not predict any good from it. Some people say, 
that as large particles attract smaller ones, so will Russia attract dfghdnistan 
toitself, and that the present war has been undertaken to prevent any such 
attraction or absorption. We admit the theory; but we wish to know how 
petty d/ghdnistdn, which is placed between Russia on the one side and the 
Sikh-conquering English on the other, is to be attracted to the former ? 
Natural philosophy would indicate differently, and make England the more 
probable magnetic power. Our Government does not see this, but is 


vexing? Afghdnistdn, which, it is not surprising, has thrown itself into the 
arms of Russia. Hence we infer that the present war, instead of being 


conducive to our future welfare, will be productive of evil. Lord Lytton 
was pledged to his present policy long ago. lord Northbrook refused to 
follow it and resigned, but our poet administrator, coming into the. field of 
action, and setting aside all notions of morality, has undertaken blind-folded 
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to carry out his master’s behests. Those who seek to defend Lord Lytton’s 
conduct, on the ground that he obeys orders, should know also that Lord 
Northbrook preferred resignation to the carrying out of so immoral a project; 
The present war is a hundred times more pe than that which Lord 
Auckland waged in 1838: he was a pure and simple-minded Governor, and 
was led away by his counsellors, such as Torrens, Colvin, and Metcalfe. Every 


one believed that it was veritable fear of Russia that urged him into that 


war. We have no justification to offer for those who have plunged us into the 
present war. 


Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION. 


10. In continuation of its remarks on the Government Resolution 
Resolution on the Calcutta Munici- on the subject of the Calcutta Municipality 
pality. ea) (noticed in No. 25 of the Weekly Report ending 
the 14th December), the Sangbdd Prabhakdra says, that it approves. of 
Mr. Eden’s advice to the Commissioners to employ competent accountants, 
His remarks imply that the inhabitants of Calcutta must submit to increased 
taxation, and that the sanitary improvements commenced cannot be 
stopped. These things are not unfair, although we would advise the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Metcalfe’s pet scheme regarding night-soil. We, tax-payers, 
are put to great inconvenience, and notwithstanding sanitary improvements, 
the death-rate is on the increase in this town, and the municipality is losing 
thousands of rupees. Let a new arrangement be made with the mehters, 
Mr. Eden concludes by threatening to do away with the elective system, and 
substituting something else. This we have known for a long time to be 
his intention. 
11. The Sanjivanit endeavours to find out the reasons why Mymen- 
siasiidaiii singh, which is an extensive district and 
yields a revenue of about 22 dakhs, isin so 
backward a state. The first and foremost is the want of proper communica- 
tions so as to facilitate passenger and goods traffic. The presence ofa 
railway, of the initiatory operations of which we hear so much at present, 
will entirely change the aspect of the country and the people. The 
country will then be able to show palatial edifices and a prosperous trade 
and commerce, and the people will become fuller of life and energy, and 
more industrious. The want of proper navigable channels is a great impe- 
diment to internal traffic. The sluggish Brahmaputra renders no assistance 
in this respect. Had we but the facilities of a railway to depend upon, rice 
would not be selling at Rs. 8 a maund, nor would the people have to be 
content with one meal a day. The passage from Calcutta by water is 
long and tedious. The Selimbazdr stream is almost closed; it takes 12 
or 13 days to come along the Padmd, and the journey is a difficult 
one. So long as the passage between Calcutta and this place is tedious, 
the prosperity of the place must remain in abeyance. The editor hopes, by 
infinitesimal doses of strychnine out of his editorial pill-box, to stimulate the 
people of Mymensingh into more zeal and activity. | 
12, The Hindu Ranjiké remarks, that native youths who go to Eng- 
a _ land to complete their education, speak of the 
Togne Englishman in England andin Wnolish in their native land as a benignant and 
well-intentioned race, and they tell us that very 
few examples of such benignity are to be met with in India. But how is the 
Englishman, as he is in England, transformed so suddenly into. what he 
is in India, refusing to accept our offerings of loyalty, and keeping aloof 
from us? It is the same loyalty which Governors of Bengal, from 
Lord Cornwallis to Lord Canning, accepted with so much grace. 


cea 

was said some years ago; that the. Englishman left a good portion of his 
nationality at the Cape of Good Hope, and picked it up again on his way 
back to England, and this may.still be true. For instance, Lord Dalhousie, 
when out here, was all for extension of territory ; but on his return to England 
he said that it was not the intention of England to extend her empire any 
further. Again, Bengalis did not appreciate the efforts which Sir George 
Campbell said he was making for their advancement and welfare, and they did 
not look upon him asa friend of the country. In Parliament, this same 

erson shows his great sympathy with the sixty millions of Bengal, and never 
oses an opportunity to advance their interests. Surely the climate of India 
must be bad, and that of England just the opposite, to produce such changes 
in Englishmen. It is much to be regretted that the European here treats the 
native as a brute-beast, and despises and even mistrusts him. Not one 
Governor-General from Lord Clive down to Lord Lytton can produce a single 
instance in which he was thwarted by a person of India; on the contrary, 
aid has always been forthcoming in every war and contest, even tothe 
sacrifice of life. In the sepoy mutiny all India was unanimous that 
the mutineers should be well punished. The native sepoy gladly went on 
the Malta Expedition, and, in the present Cabul war, ready and voluntary 
help in men and money has been forthcoming from the Native Princes. Will 
Englishmen in India, after seeing all this, still continue to doubt the loyalty 


of the natives? If so, then is our fate a bad one, and it must be attributed. 


to the unfavourableness and perversity of the climate of India. | | 
18. The Hindu Hitdishini. is of opinion that no good will come of 


The Famine Commission. 


what they have been able to elicit from local officials, most of whom are 
totally ignorant of the manners and customs of the people of the country. 
There are officers to be found qualified to counsel them, though they are 
but few. The opinions of these men.ought to be taken, else the report will 
be defective. Now, how comes Bengal to be afflicted with famine when it 
produces so much paddy? How do the people at present occupy their time P 
Do they need any assistance ? The Commissioners should acquaint themselves 
with.the means that ought to be adopted to increase the growth of paddy in 
Bengal, and to remove the distress of the people. They will never know the 
real state of the country until they make personal visits and inquiries. The 
waste of the paddy resources of the country isthe cause of famine... There 
is, again, the vast exportation of rice to be considered, and the taking up of 
land for the jute cultivation, which is now very extensive. Sir George Camp- 
bell advocated a stoppage of exportation ; but Government would not listen to 
his proposal, on the ground of free trade and from fear of interfering with the 
luxuries of England. Orissa, Madras, and Bombay, have suffered much from 
famines. No one takes thought of the distress endured by the starving poor 
and the middle classes. The cries from all sides about the license tax are 
owing to ascarcity of food. Whatever may be he inquiries made and 
the means adopted, famine can only be stayed, Ist, by staying exporta- 
tions; and 2nd, by prohibiting the cultivation of jute on paddy lands. 

14. The Hindu Hitdishini draws attention to the adulteration of drugs 
and medicines in native dispensaries witha 
view to profit. This is productive of seri- 
ous injury to the public, and should at once be put a stop to by Government. 
This wholesale adulteration was not practised in former times, for medicine, 
vendors were very cautious ; now they have become quite sharp in their illicit 
trade. Only the other day, two men, uncle and nephew, died shortly 
after taking a dose of jalap received from a pdsart (native dispenser). 


Adulteration of medicines. 
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That the vendor sold the drug to the purchasers knowing what it really . wag,. 
we are not prepared to say; but there can be no doubt that vendors are in 
the habit of adulterating the articles they sell. , ere tee 
15. The Hindu Hitdishint, referring to the action taken by the Lieute- 

- nant-Governor in the case of Mr. Stevens. 
the late Magistrate of Xrishnagar, remarks 
that Vént Gopdl found the opportunity for doing what he did in the implicit 
trust reposed in him, and in Mr. Stevens’ disregard of road cess affairs, Such 
implicit trust in a subordinate betrays a slothful habit in the superior 
officer. There are other officers who are entirely in the hands of their subor- 
dinates, and who make no inquiries as to whether justice or injustice is being 
done ; and when complaints are made, the inferior officer escapes punishment, 
We do not mean to insinuate that a superior should show his energy and 


Mr. Stevens and Veni Gopal. 


integrity by behaving harshly to his subordinates.. A diligent and active 


superior should behave kindly to his inferiors in office; but when occasion 
requires, he should be prompt to arrest wrong-doing. Mr. Stevens has now 
no doubt learnt a good lesson. : 

16. The Grdmodrid Prakashikd asserts that the powerful and wealthy 
can do anything. In the case of Government, 
the complainant is tormented at home and 
also in court. For instance, a complaint is made by a tenant against his 
zaminddr to tue highest authority, who delegates the inquiry to the Divisional 
Commissioner, who in turn hands the matter over to the Magistrate, who passes 
it on to the Deputy and Joint-Magistrates, who make it over to the. police. 
It ends at lastin the names of the several complainants being given up to the 
zaminddr’s officials, who then commence a number of petty annoyances till 
the oppressed people are literally ruined. The moment a_ police officer 
is complained against, he breaks forth into anger and uses every means in his 
power to get the complainants into jail. This then is the way in which the 
complaints of the poor are disposed of. This delegation of power and jus- 
tice is to be observed «'-o in zzmindartes. A recent case has occurred in 
the zamindari of Babu i *éndrandath Tagore, in Birdhimpore Par : 
where the complaint of certain oppressed tenants has been referred to the 
zamindart amlahe for inquiry. These men hissing like snakes that have been 
trodden on, threaten to avenge themselves on the petitioners. The mafussal 
peasant is treated like a fish; no mercy is shown him the moment he is seen. 

17,. The Sadhdrant remarks that the Government cannot, and does not 

Governmental ignorance of the rea) Know the real state of affairs in the mafussal. 
state of the country. It believes its own officers only, and no one else. 
Certain tabular statements are required by Government as to sums spent 
by private persons in works of public utility. The letter of requisition 
comes to the Commissioner, who passes it on to. the Magistrate, from whom 
it goes to the sub-divisional officer, and through him to the derogds. Last 
of all it comes to the low caste village chaukiddr, and then returns from 
him or the mandal of the village with whatever he may choose to say on 
the subject, and, going through the old channel, reaches Government full of 
unreliable statistics, as becomes evident at the close of the year when the 
accounts come to be made up. From this we may infer what amount of 
true information falls into the hands of Government respecting village and 
mafussal matters. We pray sincerely that some better plan may be adopted 
for the collection of statistics; for, on these depend the conclusions that 
are formed as to the progress of civilization in a district or in individuals, The 
English rule prides itself in its truthfulness and in its skill in gathering 


information and statistics. It is this that has Jed us to make the above 
remarks. . ee ee pe Se 


The evil condition of the poor. 


ee, 

18. The writer of a communicated article in the correspondence columns 
- The Muhammadan and English Of the Som Prakdsha, asserts that from a 
administrations compared, = comparison of India as it was and now is, 
it would appear that there has been no real progress in its social and 
internal condition. Outwardly, everything appears shining and new, but 
inwardly it is gradually going to decay. We do not believe that the people 
of India are more prosperous and happy and comfortable ; there has, however, 
been a great deal of rectification. Many of the excellencies of the Muhkam- 
madan administration are not to be found in the English; though many of 
its faults and defects are visible here. Moslem avarice could be satisfied, 
but not so the English crave for money. A Mussalman sovereiyn considered 
himself quite prosperous when he acquired wealth: he did not set himself to 
acquire the territories of other Princes. The English secure the wealth 
without being satisfied : their appetites are keen. Be all this as it may, every 
wise and critical person will admit that English rule has brought us much 
comfort and prosperity. 2 

19. The Dacca Prakasha notices the vast strides which tea cultivation 
and the tea trade are making in India, and 
extracts from Zhe Planiers’ Gazette some 
remarks as to the excellent teas of Cuchar, Assam, Chittagong, and the 
Netlgheries, &c., having attracted the attention of the globe. The writer 
adds that it is not tea alone, but other things as well, which have drawn 
the notice of the world to India. Foreigners are tempted to this country ; 
they suck it dry and then leave it. It is further to be feared that with 
the attractions of tea cultivation paddy lands will decrease. What distressful 
straits will not India reach when the paddy lands already encroached 
upon for the jute trade are further contracted to meet the wants of an 
expanding tea cultivation! How will the injustice and oppression already 
suffered by covlte labourers be enhanced with the multiplication of tea 
gardens ? | 

20. The Dacca Prakasha tenders its grateful acknowledgments to 
the Bengal Government for a copy of the 
statistics of the internal trade of Bengal. It 
appears, says the writer, from the statements and figures set out, that the 
exportations from Hastern Bengal has not been so great as were expected ; 
whilst in some places there has been no exportation at all. The successive 
seasons of distress in Kastern Bengal must be the cause of this. It appears, 
however, that Eastern Bengal has now rapidly improved in its marketable 
goods. Whatever may be the opinion about extension of foreign trade, it can- 
not be gainsaid that internal traffic is exceedingly beneficial to the country. 
It is to this selfsame internal trade that we attribute the preservation of the 
country, notwithstanding the great calamities with which it has been afflicted. 
The people who by their endeavours, contrivances, and good administration, 
have brought about so good and prosperous a state of trade merit blessings 
and praise. 

21. The Sahachara says, that Bengal required a Governor like Sir Ashley 

The Calcutta Municipality and the iden, one who had spent a lifetime in the 

Lieutenant-Governor. province, and than whom there was none 
better acquainted with the people and their condition. Bengal might there- 
fore hope for prosperity under his administration. We have on this account 
felt grieved whenever we have had occasion to dissent from Mr. Eden’s 
views, as in the case of the Press Act. We have now unfortunately another 
matter in which we differ, and that is his Resolution on the Calcutta Munici- 
pality. The public impression was, that this newly constituted body would 
suffer dissolution at the hands of Mr. Eden. We fail to comprehend how 
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he, with his thorough knowledge of the country, could have recorded the 
opinion he has. His conclusions, drawn from the municipal report, den 
the existence of any sympathy between the electors and the elected, &. 
There is no foundation for this ; because, in the first place, the people, though 
aware of the greater benefit attending the present system as compared with 
the past, are still ignorant as to what the elective principle really is, 
and hence they did not appear in any numbers at the polling stations. 
There is no doubt that at the first general election many qualified electors 
voted for the representatives of their choice; but there is not much to Say 
for the intermediate subsequent elections to fill vacancies. In England 
there may be canvassing without any great gathering of people to fill up 


ea vacant membership. It is not to be inferred that the townspeople here 


Barpwaw SanJIVANI, 
December 24th, 1878. 


take no interest in the new elective system, because voters do not appear 
in numbers at the voting stations. It cannot, on the other hand, be asserted 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta put greater trust in the old municipality, 
Indeed, people dreaded it because of the Government nominations and looked 
upon itin the same light as a Government court. The present muni- 
cipality is regarded as something which we may call our own. We 
are sorry not to be able to agree with His Honor in the opinion 
that the newly elected Commissioners of the different wards have no sym- 
pathy with the rate-payers, judged from the time and attention they devote 
to the interests of the rate-payers. A little study of the matter will show, 
that gocd work has been done by the present municipality. The vast sums 
of money expended belong to the rate-payers really, and the new Commis- 
sioners have shown a greater attention to the interests of the wards than the 
old ones did, who have left behind them aname for mismanagement of 
income and expenditure which the new body are endeavouring to get rid of. 
The cleansing of the Collector’s Department will do away with the chief 
evil, at which no doubt the Lieutenant-Governor will rejoice; the evil doings 
in connection with the municipal market are being gradually got rid of. Is not 
all this good work done? The remark as to the present Commissioners taking 
no interest in their wards or other matters, would apply rather to the 
nominated portion, most of whom are mercantile men, and may therefore 
be unable to sacrifice time and their own interests to the good of the 
municipality. It must be admitted that the elected members are doing 
actual work. "We cannot understand how our Lieutenant-Governor, who 
knows so much of the province, should have conceived so great an aversion 
to the new municipality. If he is not in favour of an elective system, or 1s 
unwilling to entrust the people in Calcutta with the administration of their 
own affairs, let him plainly say so, and at once do away with the present 
municipality. To blame the system and make it a laughing stock, is surely 
not right. We are not able to give Mr. Eden any credit for sincerity and 
frankness in this matter of the elective municipality. 

22. The Bardwdn Sanjivant notices the arrival of some of the 
members of the Famine Commission in 
Bardwan. Their stay was limited to three or 
four hours only, during which they took the opportunity of inspecting the 
country for about eight or ten miles west of this place. Thy chanced to see 
a brick-built dwelling, which they adopted as a model of a peasant’s house. 
The owner is, we hear, not an actual cultivator, or a type of one; he owns 
considerable ldkhirdj (rent-free) property, and is also carrying on various 
trades. If acultivator of paddy is the definition of a peasant, then zamindars, 
traders, and office-men and labourers, may all be deemed peasants. Should 
the Famine Commissioners wish to ascertain the actual condition of the ryot, 
and if they feel disinclined to travel from village to village, let a day be fixed 


- 


The Famine Commission. 
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on which a number of actual cultivators maybe got together and their real 
condition ascertained from themselves personall . The Commissioners will 
not have done their duty if they rest satisfied with the inspection of only a 
- few villages. | 
23. Has the present Bengali year, 1285, been a prosperous one for Basowas Saxsrvam, 
Bardwan? The Bardwan Sanjtvant says that Peember , 1875 
iste hobo? been a prosperous many officials are labouring under the belief — 
that so prosperous a year has not for a long 
time been known in the Bardwdn district. He admits that there has been 
some small increase in the grain outturn, but this does not imply prosperity 
everywhere. ‘The peace and happiness of the public at large cannot depend 
on the small additional profits the peasant may have made. The out-turn 
of the year has not equalled that of former years. Cultivation is more costly, 
and requires more effurt now than before. The soil has not the same pro- 
ductive power ; the rainfalls are not in season; there are no proper men to 
help in ploughing the ground; funds are at an ebb, and the people have 
not the strength to labour as they ought. Then there must be taken into 
account the cost of religious and family observances, marriages of children, 
&c. These plunge the peasant into debt, and keep him ever in the grasp of 
the mahajan. Add: to this, sickness, scarcity of food, high prices, and 
accidents, which fall to the lot of every peasant in Bengal, Bardwan 
included. Not the peasant alone, but all classes suffer. Last, though 
not least, is the epidemic fever, which has spared no one in this district; 
whilst those who have had anything laid by, have been obliged to spend it in 
medicines. In former years of famine, rice only was dear, but this year 
every necessary article has been dear. Where then has there been any ease 
. OY prosperity this year;- many scarcely know how they are to live. To 
this are to be superadded the license tax and its consequent oppressions, of 
- which latter the officials at the head-quarters of the district take no notice. 
We are unable to say how the notion has got abroad that this district is 
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i 24. Many are of opinion, says the Sangbdd Prabhdkara, that the  ,Ssxem 
i a ca cotton lords of Manchester are the instiga- pecember 26th, 1878. 


| tors of the Indian Factory Act, and that they 
have been provoked to it by the keen competition of the Bombay mills. 
The object of Government appears to be twofold: first, to regulate working 
hours so as to prevent waste of body and strength; and second, to prevent 
accidents. As to the first, we do not agree with the view that this regulation 
as to time has been made because employés are being destroyed by exces- 
sive toil. The labourers in mills, whether young or adults, are stronger and 
more able-bodied than other labourers of the lower classes. Besides this, the 
workmen at the mills are not compelled to work beyond their powers. 
They work at their own option, and they would not work hard if it hurt 
them to do so. Only able-bodied men, and not the weak and infirm, are 
taken on. Many evils will result from the enactment of the present law :— 
Ist, if Government limits the hours, the workpeople will find it difficult to 
support themselves in these hard times; 2nd, the cloth-mills and : factories 
are but a new adventure, on which much money has been laid out, and but 
little profit as yet obtained. If the enterprize is thwarted at the very out- 
set, owners will find it difficult to get back their capital, leave alone any 
. expectation they might have had of profit. Again, in places where labourers 
are difficult to be had, factories would have to be closed ; 3rd, the germ which 
bodes increase of wealth in this country will be destroyed, the cloths now manu- 
factured will gradually cease to be made, Manchester will recover its mono- 
poly, and all our best hopes will vanish. On these grounds, we say, it is 


t 
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unnecessary to introduce the English Factory Act into this country. As to 
that part of the law which relates to precautions against accidents, we say 
the more stringent it is the better. 


EDUCATION. 
Muzsurpasap 25. The Murshidébdd Patrikd commences by saying that weighty 


Siluthe Giles tare The decay of Sanskrita under the matters of State do not concern people, 
English rule. such as the natives of this country are, 
If perchance by some contrivance a State secret is published, inquiries 
are at once set on foot as to how it was divulged. Let us concern 
ourselves therefore with what most interests us. Now, see how we 
are gradually sinking. Notwithstanding the proficiency of our Bengali 
graduates in English, our own language is being enveloped in darkness, — 
Germany has no doubt used its best efforts to preserve our Sanskriéa lore; - 
but that may be called a Christian or German Sanskrit. The Musalmang 
during their oppressive rule of 500 years did all they could to exterminate 
Sanskrita, but without avail. The English, on the other hand, have done 
much to preserve it; still, they have not succeeded in advancing the language. 
The reasons are not far to seek. Hindu manners and customs have been 
revolutionized by an European education and civilization. Our boast after all 
comes to this, that we have lost under the English rule that jewel which 
the Musalmans could not with all their efforts deprive us of. In former times, 
the learned in Sanskrita were especially supported by the sovereign. Not 
so under English rule. ‘The Professors of the Sanskrita College it is true 
receive their allowances from Government, but it is English that holds sway. 
To be a pupil of the Sanskrit College counts for nothing in itself. Trans- 
lations of Hindu Law have done away with Zillah Law Pandits, who 
were held in high veneration and respect during the rule of the Hast India 
Company. What incentive then is there to students to make themselves 
proficient in Sunskrita? Under the present rule, although efforts have 
been made to encourage Sanskrita, the language must, for obvious 
reasons, sink into decay. 


FAMINE. 


a eT ne, 


Raxorozs Dix 26. The Rangpore Dik Prakdsha says, that before the Durga Pujditsaw — 
Decetnber 16th, 1978 signs of approaching famine, the floods having 
destroyed the paddy on the low lands, and the 
people having consumed the little stock of grain they had laid by. -After 
the holidays prices rose enormously till, Rs. 5 and 6 became the price of 
i the paccd maund. Boiled white pumpkins, catchu bulbs, and vegetables con- 
stituted the best part of the food of the population. Were it not for the 
timely aid rendered by Kumdr Mahimdranjana Rayé Chaudhuri, of Kakina, 
we do not know what would have become of the poor people here. Famine 
is not arrested as yet. It is true the price of rice has somewhat fallen, but we 
have our fears still. If distress arises in the months of Fdlgun and Chattra, 
we do trust other rich men will follow the benevolent example of the Kakina 


Famine. 


zamindar. 
Rowhbge spr 27. An anonymous correspondent, writing without date to the o~ 
| Pony eee, me Prakdsha from Panchtopi, says that drought an 


ae excessive rain have injured the paddy crups. 
Rice is very dear, and selling at 19 seers catchd weight for the rupee. The 
high price of rice in this month of Paus (December) is to be accounted for 
by the extensive exportations going on. A Kehetri Brdhmin, who was return- 
ng to his native country with his earnings, was robbed on the road; thieves 
are also in the habit, at night, of stealing paddy from the paddy-tields, and 
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they have hitherto escaped detection. Common fever and fever of the typhoid 
type are raging in Panchtopt and the outlying places, a death or two occurring 
daily. The rabbt crop is not a very good one; insects have eaten into the 
wheat; all the other crops are fair. 


LocaL. 


28. A Bagurd correspondent writes without date to the Hindu 
Ranjikd, stating that the people are very 
thankful for the relief works that have been 
opened out, as vast numbers of the poorer classes are thus provided for. The 
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December 18th, 1878. 


middle classes, however, will not degrade themselves by handling the spade. — 


Some such posts as overseers .and supervisors should be created for them, as 
in the last famine. If this is not done, thousands of them will perish. The 
Bengal zaminddrs are doing a great deal of good to the country by their love 
of hunting and sport, for, owing to this, many wild beasts are slain. Coarse 
rice is selling at 20, and fine at 18 seers for the rupee. 
29. People, says the Murshiddbad Patrikd, are dying off in great num- 
Accounts from the Murehiddséa bers in the outlying villages in the east of the 
District. Murshidabdd district. ‘There is much sick- 
ness also in the town. The proper cold weather has not set in as yet; this 
is not a good sign. The full crops of Bengal this year have given the 
peasant some profit, but the public have not much benefited. This is the 
month of Paus (December), yet the August prices of rice prevail. All kinds 
of pulse are scarce, and there is little hope of a good rabbé crop. Railway 
preliminary operations have commenced, and several houses will be demolished 
or taken up. In this case we trust ample compensation will be made to the 
owners, so as to allow them to build other houses. es 
30. Avindsh Chandra Sinha, a correspondent, writing without date 
to the Education Gazette from Rdyand, in 
Kardwan, says that the crops are not very 
bad. It is feared, however, that the peasant will suffer at the hands of 


Accounts from Rdyand, Bardwén. 


dl. The Dindjpur correspondent of the Education Gazette says, that 
the tokens of the growing civilization of the 
country. are drunkenness, oratorical displays, 
and the maddening pleasures and delights of the barwdrt puja. If the 
Cashmere famine and the Cabul war continue, the in-coming year will be 
a far worse one than that just past. The following grievances are brought to 
the notice of the Officiating Commissioner :—The excavation of the canal con- 
templated by the Magistrate has not been carried out for want of funds, which 
local subscriptions alone will be unable to provide. Itis hoped, therefore, that 
the sanction of Government will be obtained to devoting a portion of the 
Public Works Cess Funds to the purpose. We pray also that the present 
tax upon carts may be removed. Further, the refuse and filth of the town 
privies, instead of being removed to some place in the outskirts of the 
town, are buried where they are found, thus provoking disease. The one 
cart. allowed by the municipality does not suffice to carry all the privy filth 
i We trust the Commissioner will see to this and have the nuisance 
got rid of. , | 
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a Geaxvanra 82. The Grémodrtd Prokdshtkd \eatns froma doctor, who has Visited 
ee ee ie ? Kaidahe within the jurisdiction of Kushtid, that 
Gene” Comercolty, and -§0() persons were laid up there with old fever 
spleen, and liver complaint. In fact, sickness 
is increasing in Bengal along with scarcity of food. We would ask 
Mr. Anderson, the Joint-Magistrate, to visit the village of Khurshedpore, as 
he is now in Comercolly on his winter tour. He will find some old tanks 
8 there, the water of which generates all disease. He would earn the blessings 
pee of the inhabitants, if he but had their tanks put into proper order s0 as to 
4 rendet the water they contain worth drinking. 
Som PraxasHa, $8. An anonymous wage oe of the Som Prakasha, writing with- 
December 28rd, 1878. | | out date from Rdnigan7, says, that bur 
Accoutie from sieacgery. have been on the +A with the ideleans 
4 - of the Gold weather. Thefts are occurring almost everywhere; a great 
4 | burglary was attempted the other day in the house of Gopinath Podddr, but 
= the thieves were frustrated in their attempt. We trust that the recently 
arrived town Sub-Inspector will be on the alert. A petition was presented 
not long ago to Mr. Monro against two head-constables of the police force. 
Tt was the wish of the petitioners that there should be the same surveillance 
exefcised over head-constables that is exercised over badmdshes. The 
Writer entirely concurs in the suggestion, because head-constables on the 
receipt of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month, live like mabobs. Besides having to pro- 
vide for themselves and their families, they manage to carry on a kind of 
bdbaism, and can vie with a Deputy Babu on Rs. 250, keeping as they do 
prostitute-concubines, and sporting liquors and horses. The price of rice 
as somewhat fallen; the price of split peas (ddl) remains the same, whilst 
the state of the vegetable market is not favourable. 

Som PraxasHa. 34, An anonymous correspondent writes to the paper from Sdniipur, 
complaining of the worthless native doctors 
who infest the place and who only find an 
honest living when sickness is rife. There is one good man, and that an 
u.B. The Deputy Magistrate is advised to institute inquiries into the 
means of living, of of procuring a livelihood, of these native doctors, 
when he will discover that 99 out of every 100 0f them merit transportation. 

ih cetan Heme 35. The Sangbad Purnachandrodya draws the attention of the police 
Deember tr, 1672, The Amrdtolé Lane eS oe Sone Gen ay Hees 

Amrdtolaé Lane to the great inconvenience of 
passers-by, especially women, who are often obliged to listen to obscene 
language. The cargo-boat mdnjis and export sarkars meet here, and crowd 
the Jane till about 10 p.m. 


The Native Doctors of Sdntipur. 


Sanionsie, ' 36. Many people, says a Calnd correspondent of the Sahachara, are 
/ December 38rd,1878. a as dying from fever in the. places between this 


and Sdntipur. Paddy and rice are improving, 
and if exportations cease, all will go well and the price of rice will fall. The 
poor are not benefiting by the license tax, and petty traders are worse off 


than before. Government should send some cinchona here. 


SAHACHARA, 37. The Orissa correspondent of the Sahachara, writing without date, 
casa haa says, that fever is raging there and many people 
are dying. This is the case also in Cuttack 
and Lakshman Nath, Jelasore and Gope, where there is a great want of 
medicine. The authorities seem to be taking matters coolly. Kumdr 

Vaikunthandth De, of Jelasore, has offered a monthly subscription of Rs. 50 

for a charitable dispensary. There has been much rain in Kéndrdpdrd and 
other places for the past 10 or 12 days, though not much in Cuttack itself. 


Accounts from Orissa. 
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It is to be feared that the rabbi crop will be altogether lost. The exporta- 
tions of rice from Orissa to Madras have not lessened at all. 

38. The Chittagong correspondent of the Sahachara writes to say 
that, notwithstanding a full crop of paddy, 
there is a likelihood of famine. Merchants are 
buying rice at the godowns at Rs. 2-8. Hxportations are going on to Cochin, 
Bombay, Madras, Europe, and other places, and ships are waiting for cargoes. 
In the mafassal, unripe paddy is being carried off by thieves. 


Accounss from Chittagong. 
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